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ship and understanding can only grow where European
and African officers of the central government get to know
the people of local communities well, and acquire much
local knowledge of language and customs. This, in fact,
often happens, but it is hindered by the too frequent trans-
fer of both administrative and technical officers from one
district to another. When this happens the whole slow
process has to be begun over again, if indeed in view of the
possibility of another early transfer, the officer feels that
it is worth attempting in his new district. The evil effect of
frequent transfers is now well recognized and understood.
There is another difficulty, for very many officers are so
overburdened with routine office work that they are too
seldom able to tour their districts and make frequent
contact with the people. This is particularly true of admin-
istrative officers, who are often heavily burdened with
petty court cases, the payment of home remittances from^
migrant labourers, and by petty accountancy duties. Some
of this work might well be done by native authorities,
and some by government clerks, if they became more
efficient and reliable. There is also room for the develop-
ment of an intermediate administrative grade, which could
relieve the district officer at once of many of his less re-
sponsible duties to the great benefit of his most important
work.
In practice, the extent of the responsibility delegated to
local authorities will be .determined by several factors:
(i) by the readiness of the central government to allow
lower standards than its own in such services as sanitation,
market control, road maintenance^ schools and dispen-
saries; (ii) by the willingness of its technical departments
to train local government staff; (iii) by the funds available
for spending on local services; and (iv) by the size of the
local authority*
At present local authorities are financed in different
ways in different territories. In Nigeria, Tanganyika,